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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
EXCAVATIONS AT ARMANT 


By ROBERT MOND, M.A., anp WALTER B. EMERY 
WITH PLATES I-xx 


Our attention was first turned to the possibility of finding the lost 
Bucheum, or tombs of the Buchis bulls of Hermonthis, by references made 
to the classical authors Aelian and Macrobius by Weigall in his Guide to 
Upper Egypt. A chance remark to one of our older reises brought the 
answer that nearly fifty years ago native plunderers had discovered a 
‘gold bull in a stone box.’ Our interest was at once aroused, and on 
November 23rd, 1925, we made a preliminary visit to the desert behind 
Armant. Two distinct sites were noted about two hundred yards apart 
(Pl. I), both of which were marked by a thick pottery deposit. The south 
site (B), which was much larger than the northern one (A), was also 
covered with many small fragments of sandstone, limestone and granite, 
and traces of a large enclosure wall remained. 

Apart from the site of the Bucheum, the concession is of great value 
in other respects. In its boundaries lie the cemeteries of Riskat to the 
south, and burials ranging from Predynastic to Roman times in the north. 
The temple of Cleopatra in the village of Armant is also included, and 
although this building was partly destroyed during the last century it 
would certainly repay excavation. 

In January 1926 it was decided to apply for the concession, and we 
moved our camp to the Armant desert to enable us to make a rough 
survey of the site. This was completed after two weeks’ work, and a 
map showing the area which we wished to reserve for the University of 
Liverpool was forwarded to the Department of Antiquities with our 
application for the concession. 

The concession was granted to the University in the following year, 
and we commenced work on January 15th, 1927. 


° 
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Very little is known of the worship of the sacred bull of Hermonthis, 
and we have to rely almost entirely on two statements by Aelian and 
Macrobius. 

Aelian, Nat. An., xii, u. ‘The Egyptians worship a black bull 
which they call Onuphis. The name of the place where it is kept may be 
learnt from the books of the Egyptians, but it is too harsh both to mention 
and to hear. Its hair turns the contrary way from that of other animals, 
and it is the largest of all oxen.’ 

Macrobius, Saturn, i, 26. ‘In the city of Hermonthis they adore the 
bull Bacchis which is consecrated to the sun in the magnificent temple 


Fig. 1. 


(Max Miller, Egyptian Myth, Fig. 168.) 


of Apollo. It is remarkable for certain extraordinary appearances 
according to the nature of the sun. For every hour itis reported to change 
its colour, and to have long hairs growing backwards contrary to the 
nature of all other animals, whence it is thought to be an image of the 
sun shining on the opposite side of the world.’ 

The literal translation of the name of the bull, B:-hr-ht (Fig. 1), is Soul 
and body, or Soul on body, which, curiously enough, might be taken as 
a complete vindication of the Egyptian custom of animal worship. The 
evidence gained from our excavation points to a pre-Ptolemaic origin for 
the worship of the sacred bull at Hermonthis, and this evidence is sup- 
ported by the fact that in the earliest representations of Mentu, the 
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Hermonthite god of war, the god is depicted with the head of a bull 
(Fig. 2).1 

In order to make more clear the historical account of the excavation 
which follows, it seems advisable to-state at the outset that what we 
found were two Saitic burials of mothers of the Buchis bull in brick- 
vaulted pit-tombs, and an underground Roman passage the exact con- 
nection of which with the tombs is uncertain, and the lower end of 
which we were unable to excavate. 

We opened our work on the smaller site marked A on the map (PI. I) 
by sinking three test pits in the centre of the pottery deposit (Pls. III 


Fig. 2. 
(After Max Miller, Fig. 139.) 


and IV). By January 18th men working in test pits 1 and 2 had un- 
covered what proved to be the top of the vaulted roof of a sloping 
passage of burnt brick of Roman date (PI. IT), and on January 20th we 
uncovered the top of a sandstone gateway on the west corner of which 
was a painted inscription in demotic. Above this was the figure of a 
‘ Bennu ’ bird scratched on the surface of the stone (Pl. V c). 

Further excavation revealed the continuation of the passage (Pls. II 
and V1), and close to the stone gateway we recovered from the debris 
the skull of a cow. Frequent falls of rock from the south end of the 
passage compelled us to cease further excavation at that end, and we 
turned our attention to the area north of the stone gateway. Here we 


1. Max Miiller, Hgyptian Myth and Legend, pp. 139 and 163. 
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found that the passage continued about eighteen metres, and terminated 
in a small shrine. Large numbers of bronze hooks were recovered from 
this end of the passage, but it was not until much later in our researches 
that we understood the significance of these. 

On January 23rd we recovered from the debris in front of the gateway 
a sandstone table of offerings (Pl. VII a). This was of a most unusual 
type, the centre portion representing a well with four flights of steps 
leading down the sides. The edges were inscribed as follows: ‘ Divine 
Mother of the Buchis bull of Upper Egyptian On (i.e. Hermonthis), 
husband (?) of the That-cow born every day. Making incense and 
libation, offerings and oblations every day (?).’ 

From this we were able to gather that we were excavating an area 
devoted to the burials of the mothers of the sacred bulls in Saitic times. 
But it was not until further clearance resulted in the finding of two more 
altars of a similar type that our theories were confirmed. It is our 
intention to publish these monuments in detail at a later date. 

On January 27th we sank a test pit in the centre of a depression six 
metres to the east of the Roman passage, and on the following day we 
struck the top of a false door built of mud brick. The whole construction 
was covered with a coating of white stucco. In front of the door was a 
sloping ramp beneath which the Roman passage had been cut (Pl. VII b). 

On removing the debris behind the false door we uncovered the front 
of a large vault built of mud brick. Further excavation revealed the 
fact that this vault was situated in the middle of a large court cut in 
the solid rock (Burial A.B. 1, Pls. VIII a and IX). 

The top of the vault had collapsed and was full of debris which, when 
cleared, revealed the top of a gigantic quartzite sarcophagus (Pl. VIII b 
and Xb). Placed between the east wall of the vaulted chamber and 
the sarcophagus we found fourteen pots im situ (Pl. X a). All were 
typical examples of the XXVIth Dynasty (Figs. 3, 4,5). The north end 
of the sarcophagus had been cut into by robbers, and this we sealed until 
the lid could be removed and the contents examined and photographed. 
By February 5th the whole of the court, vault and sarcophagus had 
been cleared. 

The court measures 8-10 metres long, 7-22 metres wide, and 3:50 
metres deep. It is entered by a passage at the west end which is blocked 
at the centre by the false door. This passage, which is 6-35 metres long 
and 3:93 metres wide, leads into a further court 8-00 metres square. 
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Blocking the east end of this passage is the front of the vault, which 
measures 5:40 metres by 5-05 metres on the outside, and 3-45 metres by 
4-00 metres in the interior. It stood 3-25 metres high from the level of 
the floor of the court. The vault was built on the top of a pit cut in 
the solid rock which contained the sarcophagus. 

On February 6th M. Lacau visited the site, and on the following day 
Mr. Callender arrived from Qurneh with chain blocks and 12-ton jacks 
to remove the lid. These had been forwarded at M. Lacau’s instructions 
from Karnak. 

We decided to remove the mud brick vault, as we had found by 
earlier investigations that this had been built over the sarcophagus 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


Scale 7x. 


after it had been placed in position, and it was impossible to examine the 
pit and sarcophagus otherwise. 

We removed the vault and used the bricks to form a backing for the 
timber balks against which we placed two 12-ton jacks, as it was estimated 
that the lid of the sarcophagus weighed over twenty tons (Fig. 6, 
and Pl. XI). On February 7th we removed the lid, and were able to 
examine the contents in detail. Although these were disappointing, 
owing to the fact that the burial had been thoroughly plundered, we 
were fortunately able to gain complete information on the mode of burial, 
which amply repaid our labours. 

The sarcophagus, which was cut from one block of quartzite, was 
covered with a thin film of limestone stucco. The east end of it was 
round in shape, like the sarcophagi at Saqqarah, and the lid was bevelled 


’ 
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in the same fashion (Pls. XII and XIII). The measurements are as 
follows :— 


Length at longest point . : : . 3d7 m. 
Length at shortest point . : : . 2-93 m. 
Width . : : : : : . 2°27 m. 
Height, including lid at highest point . « 281m: 
Height, including lid at lowest point . . 2-56 m. 
Height without lid . : : . cork 
Lid, highest point . : 2 : - . $10 m, 
Lid, lowest point . 2 ‘ é . 45m. 
Interior length F ; : ? . 2°85 m. 
Interior width ; ; ; ; . 166m. 
Interior depth P : ; F 46. 7n, 


SARCOPHAGUS 


= 


Marae 3 i 


The sarcophagus lay in the pit prepared for it ata depth of 2-40 metres, 
and had probably been placed in position by means of a sand bed. On 
examination to test this point we found that it rested on a bed of soft sand 
about 0-15 metre deep (Pl. XIV b). At each of the four corners of 
the sarcophagus were small oblong depressions in the floor of the pit. 
All four were 0-12 metre deep, 0-20 metre long, and 0:13 metre wide. 
It is probable that these were cut to form a secure base for the timbers 
by the aid of which the lid was lowered. 
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Before this lid had been placed, a thin layer of cement had been laid 
on the edges of the sarcophagus, but no flange had been cut to hold it in 
place, as is the case with some of the specimens at Saqqarah. 

In the interior of the sarcophagus a small oval-topped stele had been 
cut against the south side, but it bore no trace of an inscription 
(Pl. XIV a). 

The contents of the sarcophagus, which when found lay in great con- 
fusion, were as follows :— 

Large quantities of blue faience cylinder beads. 

Blue faience Utchat amulet. 

Limestone backing for an inlaid eye of the mummy ieee 
ea") Wm TUT 

Large quantities of gold foil which probably formed 
part of the mask and saddle of the mummy. 

Complete bones of the animal with the exception of the head, which 
had been removed by the robbers. 

Beams of wood which formed part of the bier on which the mummy 
rested. These were held together by bronze hooks, fragments of which 
we had found previously in the Roman passage (Pl. XV).? 

Six earthenware pots (Saitic types). 

All these pots were broken into many fragments, and it was not until 
we had begun to restore them that we found that one pot which was 
incomplete bore two hieratic inscriptions. Search was made for the missing 
fragment, and we ultimately discovered this close to the surface at the 
north-west corner of the inner court. 

We are indebted to Professor Alan Gardiner for the following trans- 
lation (Figs. 8 and 9). 

* The purifications of the bones of the mother of the Buchis.’ 

“ Year two, second month of inundation. 

‘Year nine, second month of inundation. 

exear . ; 3 ‘ . ‘ Cs 

Clearing the surface behind the court we found numerous fragments 
of Roman pottery and a terra-cotta figure of Isis broken at the base. 


Fig. ‘7. 


1. In the British Museum are three inlaid eyes taken from the mummies of bulls, 
The provenance of these objects is unknown. The limestone backing of one is the same 
size and type as the specimen found at Armant, and we think it quite possible that 
these objects were taken from the two plundered mummies we discovered. 

Later excavations at the Bucheum have shown that these bronze hooks were used 
to pin the mummy of the animal to the bier. 


? 
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After the completion of the work on the first burial we turned our 
attention to an area ten metres to the east of our first test pit, and struck 
the top of another mud-brick vault. By February 13th we had un- 
covered a second burial (A.B. 2) of the same type as the first (Pl. XVI). 
The forecourt and ramp were more intact, and we were able to gain com- 
plete information as to the form and plan of the construction (Pl. XVII). 

The ramp, which was 23-90 metres long and 3-55 metres wide, led 
down into a large court 6-75 metres long, 6-97 metres wide, and 4-98 metres 
deep. In later times the Romans had bordered the sides of the ramp with 
walls of burnt brick, and had built the entrance to their passage at right 
angles to it, in the centre of the court (Pl. XVIII). 


(ralGi Zit Zaee cies 
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On the north wall of the court stood the stone gateway discovered 
during the first few days of the excavations. On the east side of the 
court was the entrance to a passage blocked by a false door. The end 
of the passage was blocked by the front of the vault which lay in a second 
court in the same manner as that of the first burial (P]. XTX). 

The court measures 7:57 m. long, 5:03 m. wide, and 4-57 m. deep. 

Measurements of the vault :— 


Exterior—4-51 m. wide. 
5-25 m. long. 
3:05 m. high. 
Intertor—2:52 m. wide. 
4-10 m. long. 
2-20 m. high. 
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The roof of the vault was quite intact, but the plunderers had entered by 
cutting a hole in the north side, and as this was big enough for our entrance 
we decided to leave the vault intact and not to remove it as we had done 
in the case of the first burial. 

The sarcophagus was not rounded at the north end but formed a com- 
plete oblong. It was made of quartzite, but was not covered with a 
plaster stucco. 

The measurements are as follows :— 


Length . : : : : : . 337m. 
Width . ! : ‘ ; : . 224m. 
Height, including lid at highest point #6 2°70) m: 
Height, including lid at lowest point . 1249 mm, 
Height without lid . : : ‘ . 2-00 m. 
Lid, highest point . .. ; ; S oet0 mM. 
Lid, lowest point . ‘ : i . 49m. 
Interior, length : ; , : . 2-60 m. 
Interior, width : : : : Bee Usa 
Interior, depth 3 . : é . 134 m. 


The pit in which the sarcophagus lay was 2-50 metres deep. In the 
interior of the sarcophagus a small uninscribed stele had been cut against 
the south side in the same manner as in A.B. 1. 

The contents of the sarcophagus were as follows :— 

Complete bones of the cow with the exception of the head. 
Large quantities of gold foil. 

Large numbers of blue cylinder beads. 

Beams of wood which formed part of the bier. 

Seven pots (Saitic). 

On February 18th we found traces of what appeared to be a large pit 
situated in the first court of A.B. 2, directly in front of the false door. As 
parts of the Roman construction were built over it we found it necessary 
to remove them (Pl. XX). The mouth of the pit, which measured 
2-70 metres by 4:35 metres, appeared to have been covered with a layer 
of mud brick. Excavation revealed the existence of a stairway cut 
against the side of the north wall, which led to the bottom of the pit. 
The pit is just 4-00 metres in depth.t 


; 1. A curious discovery was the finding of a Roman coin of Justinian at the bottom 
of the pit. 
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A door cut in the east wall led into a small chamber which we found 
full of water. With the aid of a pointed rod we were able to prove 
the existence of steps leading downwards towards the east wall of the 
chamber, but without a pump further investigation was impossible. 
On January 23rd we closed down our work for the season. 


This concluded our preliminary excavation and search for the lost 
Bucheum, and has proved that our faith in the site of Armant was not 
misplaced. 

One fact was evident, that further excavation would need a much 
larger European staff, and with this object in view we have arranged 
that the Egypt Exploration Society shall carry on these investigations. 
This new expedition will probably start work in November 1928 on 
the large site marked B on the map, which we have identified as the 
probable burial-place of the Buchis bull itself.1 


1, Since this report was written the projected expedition of the Egypt Exploration 
Society has taken place, and Site B does in fact prove to be the burial-place of the 
Buchis bulls themselves. 
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ARMANT.—ROUGH SKETCH PLAN SHOWING THE TWO SITES. 


(Scale approximately 50 metres to 1 inch.) 
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ARMANT.—PLAN AND SECTION OF THE ROMAN PASSAGE, SHOWING ITS RELATION TO THE TWO SAITIC BURIALS. 
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ARMANT.—SITE A, BEFORE EXCAVATION. 
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BEGINNING OF THE EXCAVATION. 
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(a and b) Excavation oF ROMAN PASSAGE. 


(c) SANDSTONE GATEWAY IN THE ROMAN PASSAGE. 


PLATE VI 
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THE ROMAN PASSAGE. 
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(a) TABLE OF OFFERINGS, (Scale }). 


(b) Buriat A.B.1, From the Ramp. 
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PLATE VIII 


(a) VAULT OF BURIAL AB. 


(b) INTERIOR OF VAULT A.B.1, 
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Liverpool A, A.A. Vol. XVI. ‘ PLATE X 
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(a) PoTTeRY in situ, A.B. 1. 


(b) Court oF A.B.1, SHOWING THE TOP OF THE SARCOPHAGUS, AFTER REMOVAL OF THE VAULT. 
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PLATE Xl 


REMOVAL OF THE LID OF SARCOPHAGUS A.B. 1. 
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PLATE XII 
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Liverpool A. A.A. Vol, XVI. PLATE XIV 


: (a) STELE IN SARCOPHAGUS A.B. 1. 


(b) Base oF SARCOPHAGUS A.B.1, SHOWING SAND BED AND DEPRESSIONS. 
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FRAGMENTS OF THE WOODEN BIER FROM A.B.1. 
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PLATE XVII 


Buriat A.B.2, SHOWING THE TOP OF THE VAULT AND THE RAMP. 
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(a) Ramp A.B.2 AFTER THE REMOVAL OF THE ROMAN CONSTRUCTION, 


(b) Ramp A.B.2 PRIOR TO THE REMOVAL OF THE ROMAN CONSTRUCTION. 
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Buriat A.B. 2. 


PLATE XIX 
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EXCAVATION OF THE WELL. 


(a) from west; (b) from east; ‘(c) from south. 
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SOME EARLY COPPER AND BRONZE 
EGYPTIAN FIGURINES 


By H. R. HALL, D.Lirv. 
WITH PLATES XXI-XXIV 


Tue British Museum has recently acquired some interesting examples of 
copper and bronze figurines, none of which are later than the Middle 
Kingdom, while one may be of the Old Kingdom. Four of these are 
standing figures of men, two are figures seated on the ground, the one 
with the arms pendent in front, the other with knees sharply drawn up 
and the head turned to one side in a characteristic style associated with 
the [Xth (Herakleopolite) Dynasty. With these I also publish two similar 
standing figures, one in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, the other 
in the Collection of Captain E. G. 8. Churchill at Northwick, with the 
kind permission respectively of Mr. Sydney Cockerell, the Keeper of the 
Fitzwilliam, and Captain Churchill. I illustrate these figures in Pls. 
XXI-XXIV. Owing to exigencies of space it has been impossible to 
arrange them chronologically ; for instance, in Pl. XXIV, whereas No. 3 
is of the Old Kingdom, No. 4 is Saite; and so on. But this has 
proved unavoidable. 

Of the standing figures the largest, clumsiest, and probably earliest, is 
No. 57324 (Pl. XXIV, 3). Itisof copper. The analysis made by Dr. P. D. 
Plenderleith, of the British Museum Laboratory, gives a proportion of 
98-1. There is no other content, the deficiency being due to the presence 
of oxyde. Itis 53 inches (14:5 cm.) high. The modelling is clumsy, without 
detail. The arms are both pendent, both fists are clenched: the right 
hand holds a small billet in Old Kingdom fashion. The thumb of the 
right hand is broken off. From the stance of the figure and the form of 
the hairdress or wig, especially in front view, I am inclined to think that 
it may be as old as the VIth or even the Vth Dynasty. If so, it is the 
oldest we have. Its summary style reminds me forcibly of that of the 
Cretan Minoan bronze figures of praying men, that belong to a later period, 
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Middle Minoan III, contemporary with the XIIIth Dynasty ; especially 
with the British Museum figure published by Pryce, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, XLI (1926), pp. 86 ff. 

Next in order of date among the standing figures I believe to be, in 
spite of its material, bronze, No. 53866 (Pl. XXIII, Figs. 4a-4d), a most lively 
little statuette of a man standing in no hieratic attitude, but with the 
legs astraddle and well apart, and the left hand raised towards the mouth. 
He has no wig and wears a well-modelled shenti with front flap, of which 
the tucked-through end sticks up on his right side. This is an infallible 
sign of date, according to M. Capart, who has noted that under the Old 
Kingdom the end of the tucked-in shenti always sticks out on the wearer’s 
own left side, while under the Middle Kingdom it always emerged on his 
right side. Judged by this criterion our figure is certainly not of the 
Old Kingdom, but of the Middle. And its material, bronze, would 
certainly point to the Middle (and to its end) rather than to the Old 
Kingdom. It may be allowed that it is not of the Old Kingdom ; but 
it must be remembered that the most recent researches in the history of 
bronze are taking back the introduction of the tin-alloy much farther than 
has usually been considered probable, in Sumer to about 3000 B.c. So we 
must perhaps now be prepared for bronze in Egypt at a slightly earlier 
date than has hitherto been admitted. That being so, the characteristics 
of this figure that incline me to date it to the beginning of the Middle 
Kingdom, perhaps so early as the [Xth Dynasty, may be allowed more 
weight than if it could not be supposed that bronze was in use for such 
figures until well on in the Middle Kingdom. The analysis of this figure 
does not show a very large percentage of tin, the proportion being copper 
91-9 and tin 6-3 per cent. The usual percentage of tin was about 9 to 11 
per cent. ; perhaps the less amount of the alloy in this example is a sign 
of early date. The figure is an admirably naturalistic little sketch in 
metal, which would attract any modern sculptor’s interest. The model- 
ling is vigorous, and the inequalities of the clay model as reproduced in it 
have not been smoothed away. It is this vigour that inclines me to date 
it to the Herakleopolite or the early Theban period, to the [Xth or XIth 
Dynasty, more probably the latter. Its height is 4 inches (10-2 em.). 

Of the next three standing figures, Nos. 50732, 41536, 58067, two are 
of the early Middle Kingdom, judging by their style, and more probably 


1. Cf. also my Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, p. 175. 
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of the XIth than the XIIth Dynasty. It is possible enough that the 
naked figure 50732 may be older, and belong to the VIth Dynasty, but 
the other two look to me later, especially 58067, which might be of the 
XIIth. No. 50732 (Pl. XXIV, 2a, 2b) walks naked, with both arms 
hanging. He wears the usual bobbed chevelure or wig. The surface of 
the figure is considerably corroded. It is 44 inches (10-8 cm.) tall, and is 
of pure copper (99-6 per cent.). : 

No. 41536 on the contrary is of bronze with normal tin-alloy; the 
analysis giving 88-4 per cent. copper and 11-9 per cent. tin. This figure 
is in a good state of preservation without oxyde, and the metal is of good 
colour. It is 4 inches (10-2 cm.) tall. The man wears a shenti with well- 
marked belt and a middle flap, square cut. He walks with left arm 
raised, and right arm hanging ; in the right hand is a loose piece of metal, 
bent under and back, representing some object held in the hand; the left 
hand originally held a rod (now gone), the hole for which remains. The neck 
is long, the head very broad and flat : the hair or wig in a stiff bob. The 
left foot has been bent slightly upwards by some blow. (PI. XXI, la, 1b.) 

The metal of No. 58067 is not in so good a state, but the figure is not 
corroded at all. It is copper (97-9 per cent.). The man stands in the 
same attitude as 41536, and also held a rod or wand, now gone ; the right 
hand, however, has no hole and held nothing. The shenti is of the type 
with smaller central flap, round-ended. In this figure both the shenti and 
the wig are marked in the deeply incised lines. The style is poorer than 
in the other examples. Itis 44 inches (10-5cm.) tall. (Pl. XXIV, la, 1b.) 

Then come two little figures of the Middle Kingdom, Nos. 58075 and 
57361 (Pl. XXIII, 2, 3). The first (Fig. 3) is of a type associated (in small 
stone figures) with the Herakleopolite (IXth) Dynasty: a man seated on the 
ground with arms folded on his knees and head turned to one side. Possibly 
a negro slave isrepresented. The present figure may be somewhat later in 
date, as it is of bronze, not copper, as is also No. 57361: notable quantities 
of tin oxyde having been isolated and identified in each case. Further, 
58075 contains an appreciable quantity of lead, which is not entirely absent 
from 57361. Neither figure is in my opinion later then the Middle King- 
dom, and I do not think that 58075 can be later than the XIth Dynasty, 
though 57361 may be as late as the XIIIth. 57361 (Fig. 2) represents a 
squatting man, in a long wig or coiffure, which was in vogue under the 
XIIth Dynasty. Both are miniatures, 58075 measuring 1 inch (2-5 cm.) 
and 57361 { inch (2-2 cm.) high. 
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I now turn to some figures not in the British Museum. Pl. XXI, Nos. 
2a, 2b, 2c, shows a copper figure in the collection of Captain HE, G. Spencer 
Churchill at Northwick Park. This is an early type. It is naked, and 
measures 6% inches (17-2 cm.) in height. The photograph well shows its 
characteristics, which are rougher than that of the next figure (Pl. XXII), 
also of copper, but clothed, which is in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge, having been presented to that institution by Mr. G. D. Hornblower. 
This figure, which is 7} inches (19-8 cm.) tall, has suffered considerably 
from disease, as indeed has Captain Churchill’s figure also: both have 
had to submit to somewhat drastic treatment to check it, with unavoid- 
able results that in the case of the Fitzwilliam figure are well shown by 
the photograph before treatment (a), and those after it (b, c). The 
unusual high-heeled effect is due to the worn tang beneath the feet. 
This figure wears a short shenti. The hands are clenched, as also are 
those of the Northwick figure. Of the two its artistic treatment is the 
finer, as a comparison of the two faces shows. I should ascribe it to the 
period of the XIth-XIIth Dynasty, the Northwick figure to that of the 
VIth-XIth Dynasty. In these two figures the rough ‘ tangs ’ of metal left 
beneath the feet are noticeably seen. 

I end with a description of three female figures belonging to Mr. 
Hornblower. The first (Pl. XXI, 3a, 3b) is obviously of the Middle King- 
dom by hair and dress: XIIth-XIIIth Dynasty. It is 6 inches (152 cm.) 
tall, and is of copper. The second (Pl. XXIV, 4) has been supposed by 
some to be of the Old Kingdom, but it might quite well be Saite. It is of 
bronze, which is certainly in favour of a Saite date. It wears the short wig 
and close-fitting shift. The surface is somewhat worn. It is 44 inches 
(11:5 cm.) tall. The third (Pl. XXIII, 1a, 1b) is the only one with regard 
to which any doubts as to authenticity might conceivably be raised, and 
that chiefly on grounds of its unusualness, but, in my opinion, ground- 
lessly. The bust was a known and used form of portrait under the Old 
Kingdom, to which (Vth-VIth Dynasty) this curious and very interesting 
female head has been assigned. But as it is of bronze, not of copper, 
this early attribution seems improbable, as in the other case. Probably 
it is Saite. It is a waster, a bad specimen, damaged in casting, and 
thrown away without trouble taken to remove the ridge where the two 
halves of the mould joined. The nose is flattened; perhaps the original 
injury which caused its rejection, It is 3 inches (7-7 cm.) high, and 
weighs 1} lb., being of solid bronze, 
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REVIEWS 


Parthenonstudien. Von Caminto Prascuniker. Pp. xvi+254, with 
136 Figures in the text and xxviii Plates. Dr. Benno Filser Verlag 
(G. M. B. H. Augsburg), Wien 1928. 


This book contains an exhaustive study of the remains on the building 
and elsewhere of the destroyed metopes of the north and east sides of the 
Parthenon. It is the result of months of laborious inspection of the 
stones carried out at the top of a ladder, and is well illustrated by drawings 
made by the author in the same conditions, supplemented in some cases 
by M. Boissonas’ photographs, and completed by restored drawings from 
the hand of Frau Dr. Gisela Weyde. 

It is thus an admirable specimen of one kind of archaeological work, 
that in which imagination informed by the fullest study of all available 
data produces results from the most unpromising material. 

The examination no doubt needed to be made, and we may congratu- 
late Professor Praschniker on his zeal in undertaking it. 

But of the value of the results we may feel more doubtful. We 
knew before that more than one hand worked on the metopes, and it has 
long been presumed that one mind, that of Pheidias, designed them. But 
we cannot believe that any one will gain deeper insight into the artistic 
impulses of Pheidias, or a fuller knowledge of the technical skill of the 
men who worked under him from the study of these chipped stones, or 
of Professor Praschniker’s interpretation of the clues which they offer. 

Nor, if we accept whole-heartedly Professor Praschniker’s interpreta- 
tion of the east front series as a gigantomachy, and of twenty-nine of the 
thirty-two metopes in the north side as scenes from the liwpersis, will 
this really help us to reconstruct in our minds the Parthenon in its fifth- 
century glory. Few imaginations will work down to such detail. 

More valuable, if the grounds for it were more securely fixed, is the 
discussion in a final section of the treatment of metopes both individually 
and in composition. 

Yet the contrast, to which the author appears to attach importance, 
between the balanced composition of the fourteen metopes on the east 
front, and the even treatment of the twenty-nine on the north side as a 
frieze cut into sections, seems natural, and need not excite our wonder. 
For it would be possible to view all fourteen of the front metopes at once, 
indeed they would be visible as a whole to any one stepping back to get 
a good view of the pediment group, so that a balanced treatment, though 
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not strictly called for, yet has point. On the other hand, to have treated 
the side metopes otherwise than as individuals would have-been effort 
wasted, and, though it is natural that all scenes from one story such as 
the Sack of Troy should be grouped together, there is nothing artistically 
shocking, when the artist had exhausted that subject, in his having passed 
to others in the last three metopes of the same side. 

Yet we feel that this cavilling is ungracious. Professor Praschniker’s 
work has been a labour of love, and though its usefulness may be measured 
by that of many memorials it is a worthy mark of respect paid to a supreme’ 
work of art. J. P. Droop. 


Arms and Blazons of the Colleges of Oxford. By Francis PIERREPONT 
Barnarp and Major Tomas SHEPARD, F.S.A. 6$X4. pp. 62 with 
23 coloured plates. Oxford University Press, 1929. 3s. 6d. net. 


It is not often that a reviewer can speak with unstinted praise of a 
modern heraldry book ; but here is one of which, both for its competent 
account of Oxford heraldry and for its spirited illustrations, it is not 
possible to speak too highly. 

The arms of the colleges of Oxford, which refer more or less—generally 
more than less—closely to their founders, fall into three well-defined 
groups. Of the first and largest group consisting of simple unimpaled 
coats, the arms used by Queen’s, New College, Magdalen, All Souls, Christ 
Church, Trinity, and St. John’s are those which are known to have been 
borne by their respective founders; Keble carries the shield of the 
great churchman in memory of whom that college was established. Uni- 
versity College has, strangely enough, assumed the arms assigned by the 
piety of medieval armorists to St. Edward the Confessor, by way of sym- 
bolising its traditional foundation by King Alfred. Hertford has a coat 
of arms derived from the devices on a non-armorial seal of the founder of 
Hart Hall. St. Edmund’s Hall uses the arms attributed to St. Edmund 
of Abingdon, from whom that society takes its name. Oriel, founded by 
a royal chaplain, bears the shield of Edward II differenced by an engrailed 
border. Jesus has a shield whose origin is unknown, while its colours have 
varied from time to time; it is apparently not the coat of arms of its 
founder, for he, so far as is known, was not a gentleman of coat armour. 
Pembroke, the only college at Oxford to possess arms granted by the - 
heralds, has the coat of the Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of the University 
when that house was established, differenced by a chief charged with the 
rose and thistle of James I. Exeter, in honour of its founder, Walter de 
Stapledon, bishop of Exeter, shows the arms of that ancient Devon family 
with the difference of a black border charged with keys from the shield of 
the founder’s bishopric. Worcester has been unfortunate in its heraldic 
adventures. Founded by a Cookes of Norgrave, it has allowed its coat of 
arms to depart, both in colour and in the arrangement of its charges, from ~ 
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those employed by its founder, an error which the author and the illus- 
trator of this book have done their best to correct. 

The second group consists of the shields of impaled arms borne by 
Balliol, Merton, and Wadham. Balliol has the arms of Devorguilla of 
Galloway parted by dimidiation with those of her husband John Lord 
Balliol. Merton, following a modern fashion not in use at the date of its 
establishment, displays the bishopric of Rochester impaling the arms of 
Bishop Walter de Merton, whose interesting shield exemplifies a not un- 
common practice of the Middle Ages whereby a man assumed a coat based 
on that of his patron. Wadham uses the arms of the man who projected 
its foundation, impaling those of his widow who completed the pious work, 

The shields of Lincoln, Brasenose, and Corpus Christi constitute the 


third group. They present a marshalling of armorials which is relatively 


rare in English heraldic practice, each having a shield ‘tierced in pale,’ that 
is to say, divided perpendicularly into three compartments of equal width. 
Anexact parallel to this arrangement is shown in the late fourteenth-century 
seal of Beatrix Stafford, a lady thrice married, which shows a shield simi- - 
larly ‘ tierced in pale,’ with the arms of her family in the middle between 
those of Thomas Lord Roos, her second husband, to the dexter, and of 
Sir Richard Burley, her third husband, to the sinister. This remarkable 
arrangement, very uncommon in the case of a woman showing arms, is 
less infrequent when a man desires to show heraldically more than one 
marriage. It is evident that the shields used by the three colleges of our 
third group were devised on such precedents. It so happens that each of 
them had a bishop for its founder, and a later benefactor whom the college 
counts asits co-founder. ach of the tierced shields displays in the middle ° 
the mitred arms of the bishopric of the first founder, while the compart- 
ments to left and right are occupied in the case of Lincoln by the arms of 
two occupants of that see, in that of B.N.C. by those of another bishop 
of Lincoln and a Cheshire knight ; while in the shield of Corpus the pelican 
device of Bishop Fox of Winchester and what are presumed to be the 
personal arms of Hugh Oldham, bishop of Exeter, a notable benefactor of 
the society, flank the arms of Winton. 

It cannot be said that the artistic effect of these tierced shields is 
happy, or that the arrangement is convenient. Considerable skill in 
draughtsmanship and much discretion and knowledge of how far it is 
allowable for an artist to play with the conventions of heraldry are needed 
to make shields of this kind anything but an ugly and unconvincing jumble. 
That the illustrator of this book possesses these essential qualities a glance 
at his drawings will show, but it needs perhaps a trained heraldic eye to 
appreciate fully the subtleties of his work. 

Of the literary part of the book it is enough to say that in every line 
the reader can trace the accurate scholarship and the exhaustive patience 
which distinguish all the work of Dr. Barnard. This valuable contribution 
to the literature of heraldry will add to the high repute of that most careful 
and conscientious archaeologist. 
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Equally admirable is the heraldic drawing of the illustrator. In its 
stark simplicity and purity of line, its fine proportions and balance of fields 
and charges, the work of Major Shepard is full of the spirit of the great 
days of heraldry, and cries reproach at those who, without acquaintance 
with ancient models, attempt heraldic drawing. This artist’s adaptation, 
for instance, of the crowned lion of Galloway to the space that it occupies 
in the shield of Balliol College, the steep and narrow chevrons that he has 
given to Merton, and the playful way in which he has placed the bugle- 
horn of Sutton in the Brasenose shield are examples of skill and taste 
which the student will do well to note. 

Both the colour printing and the typography of this excellent and useful 
little book are worthy of the famous press that issues it—at a moderate 
price, one is glad to see, which places it within the reach of all heraldic 
students. H. EH. Dorttne. 
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EARLY MIDDLE KINGDOM MALE FIGURE; COPPER (Fitzwilliam). 


(a) before treatment; (6, c) after treatment. 
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1, 2. OLD-MIDDLE KINGDOM MALE FIGURES; COPPER (Brit. Mus.). 
3. OLD KINGDOM MALE FIGURE; COPPER (Brit. Mus.). 
4. SAITE FEMALE FIGURE; BRONZE (Hornblower). 
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